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income levels of their families, the types of institutions they 
choose, and the degree to which the choices they make are 
attributable to sex or race differences. Testimonies are offered by 
two witnesses representing the American College Testing (ACT) Service 
and the New York State Educational Services. Statistics taken 
primarily from ACT's profile of financial applicants for 1983-1984 
funds are quoted. It is noted that 58 percent of the 
dependent-student applicants have financial need averaging about 
$3,200 each, and 31 percent are independent students under the 
current federal definition. Information is included on the student 
study population's marital status, average income, average age, 
family size, and parent financial contribution. A New York State 
survey of student perceptions of how they financed their education is 
also considered. It is noted that over 55 percent of the 8,700 
students are highly dependent on financial aid. Differences in 
utilization rates and patterns by level of study, sector, and income 
are also discussed. (SW) 
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PROFILE OF FINANCIAL AID APPLICANTS 



Till USD AY, OCTOHEH 20, im 

House of Representatives, 
subcommiitek on postsecon dary education, 

Committee on Education and Labor, 

WashingioUy B.C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:15 a.m., in room 
2257, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Paul Simon (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Simon, Kogovsek, Owens, 
Penny, Gunderson, and Petri. 

Staff present: William A. Blakey, staff director; Maryln 
McAdam, legislative assistant; and Betsy Brand, Republican legis- 
lative associate. 

Mr. Simon. Good niorning. First of all, my apologies to everyone, 
Tm pleased to be her*^. We're continuing hearings on the question 
of where we go in trying to establish some of the basic data to 
make solid decisions oa where we go in higher education, and we're 
pleased to continue that study. 

[Opening statement of Chairman Simon follows:] 

Opening Statement of Hon. Paul Simon, a Representative in Congress From the 
State of Iixingis and Chairman, Subcommittee on Postsecondary Eoucation 

Good morning. Today the Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education continues its 
factfinding hearings prior to r uthorization of the Higher Education Act. The focus 
of this morning's testimony will be on the profiles of student financial aid appli- 
cants. Yesterday we heard from four witnesses about the rising. costs of a college 
education and how students and their parents were meeting those costs. Today's 
witnesses will be discussing what types of students apply for student financial as- 
sistance, the income lev;c?ls of their families, the types of institutions they choose to 
attend, and to what degree the choices they make are attributable to sex or race 
differences. - 

In approaching reauihorization it is necessary to have a concise knowledge of the 
types of students who rely on Federal aid for meeting college costs. If student aid 
programs are not sensitive to the needs of the students who seek assistance, they 
cannot be effective. Students from different backgrounds need different types of aid. 
While a middle-income student may well be able to handle the repayment of loans 
either during or after college, a low-income student may find it impossible to make 
steep monthly repayments. Similarly, students entering college with sound basic 
skills and good educational background may do well while working part time. But 
students who are trying to build basic skills at the same time they are attending 
college might find that even part-time work has a negative effect on academic en- 
deavors. 

Our witnesses today are mark Heffron, vice president for the American College 
Testing Service and Dr. Dennis Cobral, vice president for the New York State Edu- 
cational Services. B jth organizations have been collecting data of the types of stu- 
dents who attend college and will be sharing that information with us. We welcome 
you both. 

(1) 
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Mr. Simon. Our witnesses today are Mark Heffron, vice president 
of the Amencan ColleRe Testing Service, and Dr. Dennis Cobra , 
vice preside it for the New York State Educational Services. I think 
we'll hear ooth witnesses at the same time. We'll hear both wit- 
nesses I Ml then we'll toss questions at you. If the two of you can 
come t'^ the witness table here. Again, my apologies for keeping 
you waiting. 

Mr. Heffron. We'll start with you. 

[Prepared statement of Mark Heffron follows:] 

PiiKPAUi-jj Sta.-kmknt of Makk Hkffkon. Amkuican Com,kc;k Tkstinci Puocjram 

I lipprt'ciate the opportunity to testily before you today. My name is Mark Hef- 
fron and I arn Assistant Vice President for Financial Aid Services for the American 
CoUe^^e Testing' Pro^,Mani (ACT). ACT is a not-for-profit educational services corpor- 
tion registered under the laws of the State of Iowa. The ACT national headquarters 
are located in Iowa City, Iowa. One of ACT's resident programs is the btudent Need 
Analysis Service. This 'service is used by over 5)00.000 students each year to apply 
for student financial assistanee from state scholarship and grant agencies, irom 
postsecondary institutions, from private scholarship programs and the Pell Grant 
Program. Over i Ti million need analysis reports are sent to 3,800 institutions and 
agencies each vear on behalf of these students. 

I have been asked to speak today regarding the profile of students apply mg tor 
student aid. The statistics that I will be quoting are taken primarily from the ACT 
"Profile of Financial Aid Applicants" for 1983-84 funds. This profile is based upon a 
10 percent random sample of students who have applied for financial assistance 
through ACT for the current 1983-81 academic year. I have provided copies of this 
report to the Subcommittee Staff. Act's primary financial aid service areas are in 
the midwestern, southeastern and southwestern statet: and a high percentage of our 
user institutions are public schools. , rw 

Of the students who applied for financial assistance through ACT, 9{) percent 
were undergraduate students and 4 percent were graduate or professional students. 
Of the undergraduate students, 43 percent were entering their freshman y^^^r, 
percent were sophomores, 18 percent juniors, and 14 percent were seniors or tilth 
year students. , j j i. 

Sixth-nine percent of the student applicants indicated that they were dependent 
students under the current federal definition of dependency. This represents two 
percent decrease in the number of dependent students as a percentage ot the total 
applicant population from 1982-83. . 4. i 1 

The typical depemient student came from a family with an annual total parental 
income of $22,187, an increase of only $24 over the average for the previous year, 
and of $1,340 over the average for the 1981-82 academic year. The average net ass^ 
holdings of the parents of dependent applicants was $43,7oo, compared to $4^,ot)U tor 
1982-83, and $40,331 for 1981-82. These assets are broken down roughly as tol ows. 
The average amount in cash, savings, and checking accounts is $2,7b0. bight-one 
percent of the families own or are purchasing a home with an average equity ot 
^;.'^0,450. About 22 percent have other real estate or investments with an average 
equity of about $21,200. Nineteen percent of the families own a farm or business 
with a net equity of about $(il, 500. . , . wr 1 

The average dependent student's family contained 4.o members with l.b ^»^ljy 
members planning to attend a postsecondary institution at least half time. Ihe 
average age of the older parent was 48 years and 45 percent of the student^ came 
from families where both parent had incomes. About 25 percent of the students 
come from one-parent families; the remaining 75 percent indicated that their par- 
ents were currently married. The statistics of family size, number in postsecondary 
education, average age of parents, and percentage of one-parent famihes has re- 
mained fairly constant over a number of years. We have seen a slight decrease, 
about 2 percent in the percentage of families with two working parents over the 
past two years. . r j j r 1. 

The average expected contribution from the parents of all dependent appl-.cants 
was $l.fi{i4. For those which have financial need, the average was $864. 

The typical dependent student was 19.8 vears old, had average savings and other 
assets of $380 and expected to earn about $550 during the summer of 1983. About 4 
percent of dependent students reported receiving an average of $177 per month on 
Social Security benefits for 1983-84 versu? U percent receiving an average of .1>199 
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iHT moiuli ill ;<J, 'I'lu'sc iivfni(,'i'S ii.c not (liivctly n)ni|mrMl)U' l»'.'.'a|iMi' 1 i'' ^n-- 
uu-"n-VM^r\ lor liisii si incUi<l.. iu.M-..<hinUi<.iml S..cm1 Scamty l.ciu'tits wluMva. 
thi' I'.isi-s'^ I'igiiii's iiu'lii(l(' ()iily ('(liii'iilM)iml Ix'iiclils. , , .■ .,i„„,i -,7 

Acv<.nli,.K' I'i ACT'S .stinmU-l IVIl C.mnt Student Ai.l ^•''!^''.' ' ' , 

„..iriM.t <.r tlu- .kMKMi.k'n', stu<k-nt npplicnnts won kl bo t- ik''1>Io I'>. " 
IDsli-Sl. Tins n"i..os(MUs no chnnm" IVom IW.i-Sl! but n (k-cn-nsc Iron, n p.Mccnl 

''''■¥l'lu!i;;r;i^l';'Ml:.?.'n..cM,, s,n.k.nt ..pplicnn, popnkuiou, w. ''f '^V stuljU' 

p„„„U,tk.M in tcMn.s ol .k.n.ogrnplucs osv tlu" l"''^' ^'T'xJ' L^''^ 

•ic'i.si. in tin- nun.lK-r o,' l.onsi-hokis with two pn.cnts (.inployc l. Avlm iki- ''""I.V 
ass It h .linKs l.nvo inc.casi-cl in nl.ont tlu- n.nniuM- oi.e nnKl.t exprct Iro.n norn nl 
innation AvcM'nK>' lainilv incor.x's. Imwuvcr. l.nvo not increase.,! as rapul v as one 
nlS oxp-'t tluon«l, notnml wnuc kjllalion. ^X'^"'^ %":::lcl^^UhcT 
liKua-a piovidi-cl by tiu- instilntions wh.cl, Ubo AC, 1 nvvm ,8 .0 cent 1 the <k 
pcMxIent stuclont applicants have linancial need averaK.nK "hout .V ,200 t-acl 

The lemaininK : percent of tlie students in onr sam|)lo populat on in tjcated that 
they we independent students under tho current lederal dernj.t.on This . an in- 
• ■ease IVon. percent in lOHl-Hl Of those students, MO pt-rconl arc currently mar- 
ried. The independent slu.lenfs finnily con nned an averaue oi > M,eml)ers w,lb 1.1 
members - '.inninK to attend a post-secondary institution at least hall time. 

T ■ ueru'e income estimated by independent students (and, il married, then 
spouses'; 'i i)4 r the period July 1, 11)83 through June liO, 1984. These students 
also re ' ; ..TaKe net asset holdings of ,$2,i)l)l). Each ol these av-rayes is^ nearly 
id'entica, . ^e of the previous year, 1982-8:!, and somewhat higher thiin the ayei- 
ai-es for 1-82, The pattern of nveraKO estimated income change over the past two 
years is very much -lit. same for independent students as it is for the parents ol 

''X'^avert^a^e'of independent student applicants for 1983-84 is 2^2 yt'ars^ This 
avLM ^raD ears to be increasing by one or two-tenths of a year < ich year. II one 
looks at aKe and family ""e distribution of undergraduate independent students by 
ie ,r in code,,,, an int/resting pattern is found. V.'hile one -'t'ht expect the average 
Le and fam y size n-; studentr to increase as ihoy progress through school, the sta- 
Us i s how ,L exact opposite. The oldest undergraduate independent students are 
freshmen wit', an average age ol 20.8 years a.id an "^erage family si.e of 2_4^ 
bers. These ,■ - -ages decrease in each succeeding year with fourth and J-tar 
students re,., ing^an average a,", of 2r,.l years and an average family size oi l. 
This is not L -attern but rat. er one that has been in place for several years. U 
indTc ates th.i .-.le students are switching from dependent to -ndependen status as 
they progress ,.■„ -ugh undergraduate school and that those who are switching a. e 
youngJ^r and much more likely vo he single than the typical independen student 

In terMS of Pell Grant eligibilit . about 80 percent of the independent student ap- 
ple" nts appear to be eligible acco' ling to ACT's estimated Student Aid Index calcu- 
fntion This is the same eligibility rate as war, found in our s . ^ple population from 
l!)82-8,'i and a 2 percen'. increas-i from 198'i-82. , , , ■ ■ u „ aptv 

Based on the cost of attendai.c. figui , provided by >"S .tuuons which u eA^^^^^ 
services, .'•>-> percent of the indt^endent student applicants demonstrated linancial 

"fhirc3u"lef my prepare ' 'o.t;...ny on student profile data. I would be happy 
t'l answer any questions you may h-'.v,^. 

STATEMENT rV\RF lEFFRON, VICE PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 

COLf.EGE TESTING SERVICE 
Mr Heffion I appreciate the opportunity to testify before you 
today My rame is Mark Heffron. I am assistant vice president for 
financial aii services for the American College Testing program 
ACT is a nonprofit educational services corporation with a national 
headquarters located in Iowa City, Iowa. , , ^ , 

One of ACT's r- . dent programs is the student need analysis 
service. This servici is used by over 900,000 students each year to 
apply for stuJ-nt imancial aid from State scholarship and grant 
aRencies, fror ". postsecondary institutions, including both private 
money and ca.apus-bat.'d Federal money, from private scholarship 
programs and from il, - Pell grant program. 
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()v(M* \ V:\ niillion nocd analysis reports are slmi( to about M.SOO in- 
stitutions caeli year on holialf of those students. 

'I'lie statistics I will be (luotin^^ you today are taken primarily 
from act's profile of I'inancial aid appiieants lor IDSil-Sl funds. 
The prollle is based on a lO-percent random sample of students 
who have applied for I'inancial assistance throu^^h AC'T lor tlie cur- 
rent academic year. 1 have provided copies of this report to the sub- 
committee stalT. 

I should note that A(7l"s primary financial aid service areas are 
in the Midwestern, Southeastern, and Southwestern .^"^tates, and 
that a high percentage of our user institutions are public schools. 

Of the students who applied for financial aid through ACT, 9(5 
percent were undergraduate students and 4 percent are graduate 
or professional students. Of the undergraduate students, 4S percent 
were entering Iheii- freshman year, 21^ percent were sonliomores, IS 
perc(Mit were juniors, and I I percent were seniors or fifth-year stu- 
dents. 

Sixty-nine percent of the student applicants indic^ited that they 
wore dependent students under the current Federal definition of 
dependency. This represents a 2-percent decrease in the number of 
dependent applicants as a percentage of the total population for 
1982-S;^ 

The typical dependent student came from a family with an 
annual total parental income of $22,187, an increase of only $24 
over 1982-88, and of $1,IM0 over the average for the 1981-82 aca- 
demic year. The average net asset holdings of the parents of depen- 
dant applicants was $4)],7r)r). These assets are broken down roughly 
as follows: The average amount in cash, savings, and checking ac- 
counts h\ $2,7()0. Eighty-one percent of the famihes own or are pur- 
chasing a home with an average equity of $30,450. About 22 per- 
cent of the families reported having other real estate or invest- 
ments v/ith an average equity of about $21,200. And li) percent of 
the families own a farm or business with a net equity averaging 
about $()1,500. 

The average dependent student's family contained 4.5 members 
with l.G family members planning to attend a postsecondary insti- 
tution at least half time. The average age of the older parent was 
48 years. And abouc 45 percent of the students came from families 
where both parents had incomes. 

About 25 percent of the students come from one-parent families. 
The remaining 75 percent indicated their parents are currently 
married. These statistics of family size, number in postsecondary 
education, average age of parents, and percentage of one-parent 
families have remained fairly constant over a number of years. 

We have seen a slight decrease, about 2 percent, in the percent- 
age of families with two working parents over the last 2 years. 

The average expected parental contribution from the parents of 
all dependent applicants was $1,664. For those which have finan- 
cial need, the average was $864. The typical dependent student was 
19.8 years old, had average savings and other assets of $886, and 
was expected to earn about $550 during the summer of 1983. 

About 4 percent of the dependent students reported receiving an 
average $177 per month in social security benefits for 1988-84 
versus 11 percent of the students who reported receiving an aver- 
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aj-ji' ol $11)1) 'i\ inonlh in IDSl -S2. I would point out that th(\so avcr- 
a^os aiv not diroctly comparable sinco th(^ av(M'aj^^os for IDSii-S l in- 
cludo nonoducational bcnofits, and tho l!)Sl"-82 avcM'a^c' includo 
only tlio educ'itional bonofits. 

According to AOT's estimated Poll is,ri\ui student aid inch^x calcu- 
lation, about perc(Mit of the* d(*[)endeiit student applicants would 
1)(^ eli/^dble for a Pell ^M'ant in 1!)1^I!-1S.1. This represents no change 
IVom l!).S2-S;!, but a decrease from \ percent eligibility rate in 

To summarize the dependent student applicant population, wo 
have a fairly stable population in terms of demographics over the 
past several years, with a slight decrease in the number of house- 
holds with two parents employed. The average family net asset 
holdings have increased in about the manner one would expect 
through the nornud asset inflation. Average family incomes, how- 
ever, have not increased as rapidly as one might expect through 
normal wage inflation. 

According to the cost of attendance figures provided by institu- 
tions which use ACT services, 58 percent of the dependent student 
applicants have financial need averaging about $8,200 each. Now, 
the remaining lU percent of the students in our sample population 
indicated thi?t they were independent students under the current 
Federal definition. This is an increase from 29 percent in 1981-82. 

Of these students, 30 percent are currently married. The inde- 
pendent student's family contained an average of 2 members with 
1.1 me*nbers planning to attend a postsecondary institution at least 
half time. 

The average income estimated by independent students, and if 
they are married, their spouses, is $4,947 for the period July 1, 
198'^ through June 80, 19H4. These students also reported an aver- 
age net asset holding of $2,900. 

Each of these averages is nearly identical to those of the previous 
year, 1982-88, and somewhat higher than the average for 1981-82. 
The average age of independent student applicants for 1988-84 is 
2().2 years. This average appears to be increasing by one- or two- 
tenths of a year each year. If one looks at the age and family distri- 
bution of undergraduate independent students by year in college, 
an interesting pattern is found. 

While one might expect the average age and family size of stu- 
dents to increase as they progress through school, the statistics 
show the exact opposite. The oldest undergraduate independent 
students are freshmen, with an average age of 26.8 years, and an 
average family size of^ 2.4 members. These averages decrease in 
each succeeding year, with fourth and fifth year students reporting 
an average agf of 25.1 years and an average family size of 1.7. This 
is not a new pattern but one that has been in place for several 
years. It indicates that some students are switching from depend- 
ent to independent status as they progress through undergraduate 
school, and that those who are switching are younger and much 
more likely to be single than the typical independent student. 

In terms of Pell grant eligibility, about 80 percent of the depend- 
ent student applicants appear to be eligible, according to ACT's es- 
timated student aid index calculation. This is the same eligibility 
rate as was found irx our" sample population for 1982-88, and a 2- 
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IMM'cvnt incivasc IVoni IDM liasod on the cost, of aUcriuancr lig- 
uivs or()vi(l(Ml hy institutions wliicli use? our scn vicos, af) percent ()!* 
the iuflepeiident wtudent applicants would denionstrato financial 
need, averaging about $4,()()(), 

Tills conclud(NS my prepared testimony. I would he happy to 
answer any (juestions. 

Mr. Simon, Thank you very much. 

Dr. (^ohral? 

(I^ropared statement of Dr. Dennis Cobral fbllovvs:| 

PiiKi'AiiKi) Stati:mi:nt ok Dii. I:)knnih Coiuial. Vick Pkksidknt, Nkw Youk Statk 
HiciiiKr. E'JUCATiON Skiivicj:^ Corp. 

T\w New York Htate Iliidior Kciucation Services Corporation conducted a conipre- 
hrMHivr survrv of HtiuiontH ationdin^ po.stHccondary education in New York State? in 
1!)S1-S2. 'I'he puri)().se of thr Survey wa.s t(* collect infornrntion abmit how Htudentu 
were linaniinK Uieir echicatioiw; tliut in, how were family reHource.s and Imancml 
aid conihinerl to meet educational coHt.s. what type.s of llnancial aid were \iHed, and 
whn» .vere .student.^ attitudes about the a tripartite instrument, with latoruation 
provided by Htudent.s, re^^i.strara and financial aid officers. VwW- and part-time stu- 
dent.s in all .sectors and at all levels were represented. Non-recipients as well as re- 
cipients participated. 

My testimony today is based on the major findings of this survey. These lindings 
are the result of analysis of the data provided by institutional financial aid person- 
nel for the sample members at their schools who were aid recipients of one or more 
rinanci:d aid pro^,'rams, including student loans. Student comments and opinioi.s, as 
well t»s ethnic data were collected from responses to the student questionnaire. 

Aid recipients comprised 5.') percent of the sample of S.292 students. Full-time un- 
dergraduates were the largest users of financial aid, i 'bably because of the avail 
ability to them of a greater number of programs. Over three-fourths of them used 
some form of aid in fnuincing their higher educations and two-thirds of these recipi- 
ents received aid from two or more programs. F\ill-time graduate students also had 
a hiiih utilization rate; two-thirds of their used financial assistance, principally. 
the form of student loans. Part-time students had a considerably lower ihzation 
rate C^O percent), reflecting the fact that these students find themselves more limit- 
ed in their financial aid options; those attending less than half-time are ineligible 
for most programs. . , u j 

Responses to the student questionnaire revealed the use of what might be consid- 
ered a "non-traditional" form of aid. The use of what might be employer financial 
assistance for education was reported especially among part-time students. 

Just how far did this financial aid go toward meeting educational costs, toward 
assuring access and equity in education? The Corporation's study showed that in the 
four major sectors (CUNY, SUNY, Independent, and Vocational), average financial 
aid covered little more than half (56-05 percent) of the average total educational 
costs for dependent full-time undergraduates. Financially independent undergrad- 
uates received more aid dollars—but in three sectors, these dollars met even less 
(40-17 percent) of the costs incurred by these students. Even in the relatively lower- 
cost State University system, average total aid covered only 63 percent of average 
total costs for both dependent and independent students. 

Financially independent full-time undergraduates generally depended more heav- 
ily on need-based grants than did dependent recipients. Their lower incomes and 
higher costs made them eligible for larger grant awards, while dependent under- 
graduates received larger percentages of their aid from work, loans and institution- 
al assistance. . , , , , , u r ^.u r 
Financially independent students are particularly vulnerable because ol the ll- 
nancial burdens placed on them. They generally have low incomes; 88 percent of the 
financially independent full-time undergraduate recipients in our survey earned 
under $10,000 in 1981-82. Thev have to maintain a residence separate from their 
parents' and often have dependents of their own to support. Furthermore, they lack 
the ^ 'ickup parental support which is usually available to dependent students. 

} ^ ' n were these students able to continue their pursuit of higher education? 
A ; o of a need-based financial aid system is the ability and willingness of 

the i/or parents to contribute toward financing education. The expected 

faniil ..Milion is based on income, assets, family size, et cetera, and is a given 

in the packaging equation. Over one-fourth (27 percent) of the dependent full-time 
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un(ln>:MMluatr iriMpii'iilH in our Miirv(»y luid iMmily im'(uiir?t niulcv $I0»0()(), l-'iKy-rivt* 
piMTcnt hud iMnnl)iiu'<l pmnital nnd Mliuhsit incoincM of Iomm than $1^0, (MM). 'VUv'w «'x- 
pri'trd lanuly ountril)titions ninK»'»l on thr nvcrnKo (Voin to $1,700. KxpcrUul 

I'ninily v*oiit rilmt i»)n.s iivmiKod um \\'n\\\ ms $'1,1)00 lor hif'htM" nu\nn<' HtiuicntM. 

Still, tlic n)nil)inn(ion of rinnnrinl aid and I'-nnily I'ontrilmtion did not ndciiuatidy 
I'ovrr i'<lui*atiunal I'ostH ("or two-thit'dH of tho (ull-tiino und(M>5i'aduato I'lMMpicnt.s in 
Ihf sniM'dr, I'lMtnin nUrf^orit'M oI'MtudrntH wvvv .shown to Ih» partlrulurly vulnorahU* 
to lliis sliortrall: the linaiii'ially indcpcndiMit and lowdntonn' stiuK'nt. lU'causc thr;u» 
Htudrnt nitr^jnrio.s conipriHt' lar^o pcrt'cntnf'CH oC minority studrnt iMiroUnirntH, mi- 
nority rrcipi^'ntM an' inoro likoly to oxporicnro n Mnp Ix'twoon t'oHts and roMonrci'M 
than arc white rtv-ipiiMitH, IiidotMl. our mirvcy data indicatod that (jl ptMriMit of white 
rt'Cipicnts oxpfricncrd a Hhortl'all as compared with 07 percent of hhick and 7M per- 
cent ol' Hispanic recipientH. TIuih, the amount ol" unmet need which whh funded 
liDin Htud(?nt and parental resources was Hubstantially K>'t?»ter for minority and low- 
income HtudentH. 

Acce.sH to higher education is heinf; denieil to many because? of uncertainty about 
pro^^ranl availability. The- fear antl uncertaipty surroundinf^ the annual eliKibiliiy 
criteria and ('inulinf^ loi' Federal pro^jrams inny di-seonra^e MtudentH and familieH 
from coHHiderinK higher education. Minority respondentH to the Oorporaliou survey 
w(?re more likely to conHider llnaneial aid a necessity in order Ibr them to continue 
theii" etkications. This ^,'renter perceived di'ijcnduhce en financial aid amonf; rninor- 
iUes could mean that they dilTercntially believe their ability to continue? in school is 
threatened wheniwer aicl cut.s arc considered by lawmakers and reported in the 
meilia. 

Minority aid recipients were more likely than whites to perceive fmnncial aid as 
essential to tlieir access to higher edu':ation. When asked whether student Hnancial 
aid was necessary lor attendance at their present school, nearly all (05 percent) of 
th(? minority aid recipients wno responded .said that it wua. This compares with 79 
percent of white resF)ondent9 to that quesLion. Furthermore, higher percentages of 
minority than white respondents were aid recipients and attended in lower-cost sec- 
tors. These answers are a strong indication that minorities perceived financial aid 
as an integral facilitator of their educnitons to a greater extent than did whites. 
Possible explanations are that minorities were more dependent on need-based aid 
and the smaller percentnges of minority students received financial assistance frorn 
their parents. 

Our survey asked students which of a number of options they might exercise if 
they could not meet their educational expenses. Among students who already had 
loans, minorities were more likely than whites to consider further indebtedness. 
Among respondents without loans, few (25 percent) indicated a willingness to begin 
borrowing. Minorities were less likely than whites to indicate they could ask their 
parents for help with their educational costs. Smaller percentages of minority stu- 
dents who were already working felt they could work more. This is not surprising, 
considering the responsibilities they had already undertaken: school, work, and in 
some cases» families. 

Minority respondents to the survey, and particularly blacks, were closer to the 
nancial borderline where they might be forced to downgrade their educational aspi- 
rations. Combined with their stronger perceptions of dependence on financial aid to 
stay in school, this means that any cuts or threats of cuts in financial aid program 
levels differentially jeopardize the access to and choice of a higher education for mi- 
nority students. 

The proportion of educational costs covered by financial aid is declining, with a 
precipitous impact on student access and choice. In New York, private sector under- 
graduate costs will average $9,500 this year and attendance at a four-year state op- 
erated college or university will cost over $5,000. The high degree of dependence of 
New York's students in financial aid reflects the higher costs, larger proportion of 
financially independent students and the lower income profile of the urban-based 
students being served through the State's "full opportunity" objective. 

However, the lack of resources to meet increasing educational costs, exacerbated 
by a stained employment market, will likely drive more students, especially minor- 
ities, into short-term programs which focus on a single occupation. This will contin- 
ue the trend which has already begun of increased enrollments in the proprietary 
sector at the cost of liberal arts colleges, a trend which could create a resegregation 
of higher education. An added danger is that shifts in technology could throw many 
out of jobs if they are not adaptable to changes through broader educational prepa- 
ration. 




M iihu it wuMH'n, ithli'i >.|ii<l<'i)l iuhI (Im> |>mi1 tiiiK* !illiMHl<>i> liri' ii r,>('wirii; 
lr;i|;iii> III hon "t riulit iommI " ■•luilml'i in inir cilinMt ionni MV:>tiMii Thr iii>i'il'i ol thc'ic 
r.i'otip-i iH'Cil t<» he nM'<>f;in/<'(l mikI iuhlii'ssi'il liy (Hii" liiunn'ial MV:«trnui, 

1 ijtmtr n ;ttii(h'nt r'i'spiuuh'nl In lln' stu'vpy; 

"I cniiNiili'r niVMi'lf iiu'ri'ilihl y lucky, nml iiu'r<'<lil)ly I'l'iilcful lor linlli lln* Stiitc jukI 
nntioMiil i[\i\u\ MyMli'in, whii'h Iihm, in lln' past twi> ycnrii, nllowrd nic the niiriu'lc ol" 
tin* |M)ssil)ility ni" Moini' luiul of piDl'i'ssion , wIk'Ii ninnv women of my a^;(^ diMiiliucd 
by tnar itnl ili;.t'(M I. JusI sink, Ami lln'ir Uitls aloni; witli llaMn". 

Wlial wi' d'l 1<M- our' .'ihiflrnl.-i now will alliTl m*mM'al hhim yot \n ('(muv 

STATIi.MKNT Or I)U. DMNNIS COIIUAI,. \ l( M PUKSIDKNT, NMW 
VOIUv STATU i;i)(I('ATI()NAL SMKVK KS 

CoiiUAi.. Yes, (Jood rnornii^^, Mr, Siinoii, I ap[)reciato tho op- 
porliniity to tostil'y l)(?lbre tho conunittoo (his nionung, and I would 
liUo to (ioviato iVom th(* writtcMi text that was siibinit.ted and jiisl 
sponU a hi lie bit lo some oflh^^ issues that inl(»r(»st you. 

Mr Simon. V\\u\ Wc will ctitor your full written statc^riuMit in 
th(> record. 

I)r, CoiutAi.. Thank you. 

1 sh{)uld also [)oint out that tho comrntMits I am making this 
morning aro (hawn IVom a rathei- oxtoasive study and that, indood, 
I would liko to, if you don't already have this study, submit that as 
really part of our testimony, because in there is a lot of the data 
that goes way beyond what I will be able to say this morning. 

As you know, I represent the study that was done in New York 
Stat(», so some of the figures or all of the figures I will speak about 
today are really related to that population. But I think, because of 
tho nature of this survey, it could bo general i/able across other 
l)arts of the country. 

Hack in lilSl, it became apparent to us that the changes in finan- 
cial aid were stepping up and there were proposed changes to be 
made and we felt there was a great need to find out what was out 
there so that policymakers could have better information to make 
their decisions around. 

So, we did invite all of the postsecondary institutions in New 
York State to participate in a survey that would try to get student 
perceptions of how tliey fmanced their education. And we ended up 
with JU)S schools accepting to participate in this survey and they 
represented about 800,000 students, which is about 80 percent of 
the total New York enrollment in postsecondary education, and we 
went out to 1 percent of that sample and our validity shows that 
the sample is a pretty solid sample. 

So, I say that just to give you some perspective of what we're 
dealing with here. And the findings I speak about today are drawn 
primarily from an instrument that was filled out by financial aid 
officers, so it's real record data that we're dealing with here. 

There are some instances where we're taking student perceptions 
from a student questionnaire that went along in the survey. There 
are three instruments, one for students, one for registrars, and one 
for financial aid officers. I will be dealing primarily with the finan- 
cial aid officers' data. 

And there is a sample there of about 8,700 students. 

Now, you've asked that we provide profile information on family 
income levels, types of aid that students are seeking and so forth. I 
would like to address at least some of those. I cannot cover all of it 
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in the time allotted. But the study that I just mentioned does go in- 
depth in just about every area you're seeking for. 

The thrust of my comments will be threefold. One, to try to rein- 
force the reality that financial aid is a complex and diverse enter- 
prise. Two, that it is important to have good demographic informa- 
tion when trying to make decisions about financial aid, as you are 
doing today, and we really appreciate having this opportunity. 

And the third thing is that there are classes of students, our 
survey seems to indicate, that are particularly vulnerable to cer- 
tain things that could be done in financial aid. 

And now if I may elaborate, let's start by looking at your inter- 
est in the degree to which students are dependent on aid to finance 
their education. Our data suggests that a large percent of students 
are highly dependent on aid, over 55 percent of our sample. They 
were aid recipients that were reported by the financial aid officers 
as being aid recipients. 

Among these recipients the utilization rates «nd patterns varied 
by level of study, by sector, and by income in some very interesting 
ways. For example, if you look at the level of study and the class 
breakdowns, 75 percent of the full-time undergraduates were aid 
recipients. Thoy represented by far the largest percentage of aid 
users, the full-time, undergraduates. Sixty-five percent of the part- 
time undergraduates were aid recipients. But if you look at the-^ 
did I say part time? I meant full-time graduate students, if I did 
say part time, 65 percent. But only 21 percent of the part-time un- 
dergraduates received aid and 20 percent of the part-time gradu- 
ates. So, there's a drastic drop there between full-time and part- 
time students. And this significantly lower utilization rate, we 
think, from the data, reflects the fact that these students have less 
aid options open to them. 

For example, maii/ of the part-time students who drop below 
half-time are not eligible for the programs. And I don't mean to 
speak one way or the other on the value of that particular phenom- 
enon other than to say that it exists. 

We also found that part-time undergraduate students tended to 
use single sources of aid. For example, whereas two-thirds of the 
full-time undergraduate students used aid from two or more pro- 
grams, the 20 percent or so part timers in our sample used aid 
from single sources, roughly from Pell, half of them, and from GSL 
the other half, with a small percentage getting campus-based aid. 
Now, what's more interesting, I think, is in terms of dollar 
amounts used. Pell and GSL accounted for 89 percent of the part- 
time aid, but within that percentage GSL alone represented 70 per- 
cent of the aid being used by part-time students and 19 percent of 
the remainder came from Pell, and the other41 percent from other 
sources, primarily campus-based aid. 

So, we found that as an interesting characteristic of what the 
part timers were doing for their aid. 

Among the full-time undergraduates, on the other hand, three 
programs, the TAP program, the tuition assistance program in 
New York State, the Pell program. Pell grant program, and the 
GSL program accounted for over 75 percent of the aid being used. 
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The tuition assistance program is really New York Staters tuition 
assistance program. Grants are given as need-based grant for the 
New York residents. They*re only for full-time students. 

If we look at it by sector, and we do this in New York maybe 
more so than in other places, and I don't mean to try to put New 
York above others — please don't get me wrong there — but it's 
simply a phenomenon we deal with when speaking about financial 
aid in New York. There are three basic sectors. There is the city 
university system, the State university system, and the independ- 
ent sector. And there is also a fourth sector, the vocational propri- 
etary sector. 

And if you look at utilization rates across these sectors, they are 
pretty much similar across three of the sectors. OK? SUNY, the 
State system, the city system, and the independent sector. The vo- 
cational sector had a higher utilization rate. They were up at about 
82 percent. And this may be the result of the phenomenal growth 
that has been occurring in that area over the last couple of years. 

The utilization of individual aid programs also varied by sector 
and here more widely. And I'll give you a quick example. For ex- 
ample, in the senior colleges in the city system there was a Pell 
utilization of 60 percent. In the SUNY 4-year system there was a 
34 percent Pell utilization rate. In the independent sector, 32 per- 
cent. And in the vocational sector the degree-granting vocational 
schools, 57 percent. So. you can see that it varies. 

In GSL the city system had a 19 percent utilization rate. The 
State system, 56 percent. And independents 55, and the vocational 
sector 48. And in the State program, the TAP program, again, the 
city system 67 percent, the State system, 41, the independent 
sector, 38, and the vocational degree-granting, 66. So, what Tin 
showing by saying those numbers is simply that there is — it's a 
very distinct variation among how the programs are used within 
each sector, with the public sector, urban, schools, skewed more 
toward a need-based grant utilization than the independent and 
State-operated schools. 

Now, the overlap of the three major programs, TAP, Pell, and 
GSL also varied significantly by sector. Pretty much along the 
same lines. With the city-based system more in the TAP and Pell 
area. 

I should mention also that the CUNY, the city university system, 
part-time undergraduates, use Pell more extensively than the 
SUNY and independent 4-year part-time undergraduates. So, the 
part-time people also showed a little bit of a difference in terms of 
the grand utilization. 

Now, these findings suggest that at least in New York State dif- 
ferences in aid patterns are, in all likelihood, the result of differ- 
ences in the cost of attendance and the profile of financial 
strength, student and family financial strength, attending each 
type of institution. And these, of course, can be correlated to other 
demographic features and some of this I will get to later in my tes- 
timony. 

If we look at the income variable, supporting my last point about 
differences in the profile of financial strength is the fact that the 
average, the mean, incomes were found to vary somewhat also 
among the sectors. For example, among dependent full-time under- 
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graduates, the mean average income at CUNY was from $10,000 to 
$11,000, at SUNY from $18,000 to $21,500, and in the independent 
sector from $18,000 to $23,400. So, again, you see a httle bit of an 
upgrading there. , r- • n 

We should note here that when you look at the tinancially 
independent student, the full-time undergraduate who is financial 
independent, and you look at the sectors again, there is some 
variation. But the main variation is, again, the difference between 
the financially dependent and financially independent student. Here 
you see that at CUNY the average income is from $3,400 to $5,000, as 
opposed to $10,000 to $11,000 for the full-time independent student. 

In SUNY it s $3,700 to $6,000 and in the independent sector, 
$3,800 to $5,900. And the important point here, I think, is that 
while the financially independent student receives more aid dol- 
lars, according to our data, than the full-time undergraduate de- 
pendent students, they had higher average costs. Therefore, that 
added aid dollar did not really make that much of a difference in 
terms of comparisons between the dependent and independent stu- 
dents. ^ _. . 11 ■ 1 

Roughly 40 to 47 percent of cost was met for the financially inde- 
pendent student, whereas 55 to 65 percent was met for the depend- 
ent student. At least across three of the sectors. One sector, the 
State university system, had a 63 percent aid-to-cost ratio for the 
financially independent student, we believe that that may be 
simply because the nature of the financially independent student 
attending that particular sector may be different than the ones at- 
tending the other sectors. For example, they may not be as old or 
may not be as frequently married as the city university independ- 
ent student. . n . j j 4. 

But basically what Tm saying is that the financially independent 
student^s aid met less of their cost obligation than the financially 

dependent. i u • 

Also, we found that the financially independent student who is a 
full-time undergraduate generally depended more on need-based 
grants than did their dependent counterparts. And this, again, 
might be a reflection of the fact that their incomes are a lot lower-. 
Eighty-eight percent of our sample of financially independent full- 
time undergraduates had incomes under $10,000 and they also had 
higher expense?, primarily because they had to maintain separate 
residences; maay of them were married and things of that sort. 

On the full-time undergraduate dependent side of the picture, 
only 25 percent , had family incomes below $10,000. Although 55 
percent of them did have incomes under $20,000. ^ ^ 

Now, if I can switch for a second to another point that you re in- 
terested in, and that is the profiles along ethnic lines, I'd like to 
share a few of the findings with you that we found on the FAO and 
the student questionnaire. We found that minority aid recipients 
were more likely to consider aid as an essential element of access 
to higher education. In other words, without it they felt they would 
not be able to get into higher education. 

Ninety-five percent, nearly all of the sample of minority aid re- 
cipients, said financial aid was necessary for attendance. This com- 
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pares to about 75 percent of the nonminority population that re- 
sponded. 

We also found that a higher percentagv, of minority respondents 
attended the lower cost schools than their white counterparts. That 
was a clear signal in the responses we got. 

Furthermore, when we asked what they would do if they couldn't 
meet their educational expenses, they provided some interesting 
answers, I think. I'd like to share a couple of them with you. 

Among those who already had loans, the minorities indicated a 
greater likelihood to incur further indebtedness than their white 
colleagues. 

Among respondents without loans, however, only 25 , .rcent indi- 
cated a willingness to begin borrowing. 

Among the working respondents, a smaller percentage of minor- 
ity students indicated they could work to offset the additional cost 
requirements. And they were quite clear in that regard. Minority 
respondents, particularly blacks, indicated that they were closer to 
the financial borderline where they might be forced to downgrade 
their educational aspirations if educational expenses could not be 
met. They, again, said that there really were not that many options 
open for them to turn to. 

Another point that we could look at here that might be helpful 
to you is if we take a subsample of the large sample and focus only 
on those who gave us ethnicity data, and this is roughly about 
2,000 of the respondents, we can say, for example, that for those 
who had GSL's only, the average income was $33,400 and 90 per- 
cent of these recipients were Caucasian and only 12-percent minor- 
ity. , 

In the TAP and/or Pell programs for students who are receiving 
TAP and/or Pell, the average income was $12,479 and 55 percent of 
the recipients were Cauc- ' '^n and 45 percent minority. 

For those having TA! ■ i, and GSL, the average income came 
out to about $17,000, $17,v>; . and 70 percent of that population were 
Caucasian and 26 percent minority. 

For those who were not involved in the major programs the 
average income was about $31,000 and 93 percent were Caucasian 
and 7 percent minority. 

A final point revolving around this type of variable in an indi- 
rect way that Td like to mention, because it struck us as an inter- 
esting finding, something that we did not know when we did this 
survey, existed, is that among the campus-based aid programs, 
SEOG, CWS, and NDSL, we found an interesting variation along 
the income line for full-time dependent undergraduate students. 
For example, in SEOG in the zero to $10,000 income range the 
average award was $515. From $10,000 to $20,000 it was $452. From 
$20,000 to $30,000, $577, and from $30,000 and up it was $667. 

For college work-study the averages were from zero to $10,000, 
$702, from $10,000 to $20,000, $757, from $20,000 to $30,000, $894, and 
$30,000 and over, $986. 

For NDSL $704, $802, $868, and $757. 

And the interesting part about this is that the campus-based aids 
are supposedly for the needier students, and yet you see awards 
skewed upward. And the implications can be drawn however you 
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wish. But there is definitely a need for the campus-based pro^irams. 
But there may be a question about how they are being put to use. 

OK. So, I think I will stop here because of the time, but basically 
I would like to end by saying that we found there appears to be 
certain groups of students who are particularly vulnerable to any 
changes chat may happen in financial aid. The sample seems to in- 
dicate that these groups would be the financially independent stu- 
dents, because of their higher costs, lower incomes, and less options 
available at this point. ^ men also seem to be a little more vulner- 
able than the general population. Part-time students, of which 
there are a growing number. They seem also to be vulnerable, be- 
cause they don't have access to all of the programs. And minorities 
are also vulnerable, as I have indicated. They tend to be low- 
income, financially independent students, and they also tend to 
perceive aid as a very critical element of their educational aspira- 
tions. And this perceived dependence could mean that they differ- 
entially believe their ability to continue in higher education could 
be threatened by aid cutbacks. And we experienced some of that in 
the survey but also indirectly from people who were calling the 
agency and were frightened when we were going through that 
period of change, because of the things they were reading in the 
media about what was happening. They just weren't sure. 

That points up my second summary point, and that is I think the 
need for information is important not only for the policymakers 
but also for the general public, that when changes are made that 
there be clear information given to the constituents, because uncer- 
tainty about the aid availability program, funding, criteria for eli- 
gibility, seems to discourage participation. 

Another point Fd like to close on is that since the financially in- 
dependent student and iow-income student tend to comprise :iiore 
minority populations, they are likely to experience a greater gap in 
any need that may exist in aid recipients. And I think I will close 
there because I am running beyond my time. So, I would be happy 
to take any questions if there are any. 

Mr. Simon. I thank both of you very much. I was interested in 
your figures on. College Work Study, SEOG, and NDSL. Do you, by 
any chance, have any similar figures on both Pell and GSL? 

Dr. CoBRAL. Yes; I will get that for you if I can find that for the 
Chair. 

OK, for Pell, for the zero to $10,000 income range, it was $1,228. 
This is, again, for dependent full-time undergraduates. For $10,000 
to $20,000 it was $1,003. For $20,000 to $30,000, $676. And for 
$30,000 and over, $451. 

For GSL, which you would expect an opposite skew, you'd have 
from the zero to $10,000 category, $1,958, $10,000 to $20,000, $2,021, 
$20,000 $30,000, $2,114 and $30,000 and over, $2,257. 

And if I may also give you the TAP figures, they ran from 
$10,000, $3,400, $939, $630, and $453. So they were skewed down- 
ward. 

Mr. Simon. Those are very interesting figures because they indi- 
cate that sometimes programs don't end up doing what they're de- 
signed to do. 

The other interesting thing in your statement — Fm just going to 
read it here: ''Our survey asked students which of a number of op- 
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tions they might exercise if they could not meet their educational 
expenses. Among respondents without loans, few— 25 percent—in- 
dicated a willingness to begin borrowing.'' So there is a real reluc- 
tance on the part of a great many people to begin borrowing in 
order to receive the education. I'm adding something here to see 
whether this is sound or not. 

If we increase reliance on borrowing or student assistance, in 
effect we are going to be eliminating some students from the educa- 
tional experience. Is that an accurate statement? 

Dr. CoERAL. I would tend to agree with that, simply because we 
also were curious about that response and we went out and asked 
the particular area that this response was coming from why that 
might be happening, and with a greater reliance maybe change 
that. And these are primarily urban-based individuals who would 
prefer, for wliatever reasons, income status, never having borrowed 
before and not being able to borrow, a lot of them are low-income : 
minority students who really have never dealt with banks or loans 
before, and the clear message was no, they will not change, and 
even counseling may not change that because they will try to Find 
other ways to come up with the other resources that are needed, 
either by working or what I found Interesting, changing their life- 
style, skipping lunches, walking instead of using a commuter-- 
really cutting back on their budget, and the presidents of the col- 
leges that w^. spoke to were very, very concerned about this be- 
cause it did have an adverse effect on their performance in the 
classroom. A lot of them were getting to school tired, they were 
hungry, and these things created some problems. 

But there seemed to be a clear signal that there would not be 
much change in that, that unwillingness would remain among cer- 
tain populations. i • i 

Mr. Simon, Mr. Heffron, you serve a different ideographical 

region. 
Mr. Heffron. Yes. 

Mr. Simon. Do the figures that he cites surprise you at all.^ 

Mr. Heffron. No, I don't believe so. From no specific data but 
my experience as a financial aid administrator, I would not be sur- 
prised to see the campus-based program awards get larger at 
higher incomes, simply because you tend to concentrate grant 
money on lower incomes and award lower self-help work and loan 
amounts to those students. So, they don't surprise me. 

Mr. Simon. I should know this. It's kind of a fundamental ques- 
tion. Are there any kinds of structural ties, between the ACT and 
the SAT, and this geographical division you talk about, is this an 
accident of history, or how did this evolve? 

Mr. Heffron. The ACT is a direct compf titor of the college 
board, and the college board has more business in the Northeast 
and the California coast. ACT has more business in the middle of 
the country. That is just a matter of how it worked out. 

Mr. Simon. Mr. Gunderson. , . r 

Mr. Gunderson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I apologize for 
not being here during all the testimony, but I have read both of 
your statements. , 

One of the questions I would be interested in as we talk r it 
the whole reauthorization process of student Financial aii. o- 
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grams, is the private sector, and neither of you have mentioned 
here any statistics on scholarships. What is available in either 
school or private scholarships? Is the trend increasing, decreasing? 
What percentage of assistance does this become in the whole finan- 
cial aid package? , ^ „ 

Mr. Heffron. We do not have data on what students actually re- 
ceived. We re involved in the front end of the application process 
and don't get feedback from schools as to what utudents actually 
receive. So, 1 would not have Information on that. 

Mr. GuNDERSON. You could not respond? 

Dr. Odbral. We really have access to more of the Government- 
sponsor/>d programs than the campus-based private scholarship 
source?. So, our data would be very weak in that area, 

Mv. GuNDERwSON. It would seem to me in terms of determining 
where v/e go, we not only have to reflect on the impact of what the 
Federal Government and State government assistance has been, in- 
creasing, decreasing, what effect that has had, we have to look at 
the total picture, the total dollars out there, and as the private con- 
tributions through scholarships 0/ the academic contributions 
through foundations, has this increased, decreased, et cetera, be- 
caufie if you add the two you could have a double whammy. We 
could have a neutralizing effect I don't know. And I don t think we 
got any of that in our testimony yesterday either. So, I would be 
interested in that question. . . 

Another thir ; that was brought out yesterday in our hearings 
and was broug : out again today is this whole issue of the fact that 
because of the uncertainty of student financial aid, in essence, 
access is being denied and decisions are being made earber. I don t 
disagree with that but I must admit Tm curious as to how thats 
determined. How do you determine that? 1 1 1.1 1. 

Yesterday the private schools said that they were clearly able to 
substantiate that people who were not going to private schooxS be- 
cause of the uncertainty of the: financial aid. Now you re,^ in es- 
sence, saying in your testimony that they don t go to any school. 
How do you determine that? , ^ ^ , , . . 

Dr. CoBRAL. Well, I guess one measure would be the drop in the 
loan volumes, for example, that occurred when the new needs anal- 
ysis requirement was put on for the over $30,000 students, i here 
was a significant drop in the volume for that year and that drop is 
disappepving this year, from all indications, and from v^hat we 
could find out and determine in talking to students and lenders 
and others, it basically was because people felt the aid was not 
there any more. , , . 

There was a misunderstanding about the needs analysis require- 
ment. They really felt that they just were no longer ehgible when, 
indeed, a lot of them could still apply and receive aid. Now that 
perception has been changed and they are getting back in. 

So, that seems to be an indication that the quahty of information 
that was going out affected peoples' perceptions about going to 
school, and a lot of them we were also told because of the ^uncer- 
tainty surrounding the many proposals that were coming up about 
changes in the financial aid programs, made people tear that the 
future may not hold what they could hope to have when they got 
to that point, so rather than commit themselves to a higher-cost 
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education, lei's say, they refrained and went elsewhere. They didn't 
want to take that risk of getting in debt, because all of a sudden it 
might disappear, some new regulation might come along that 
would change it. 

And there was just that atmosphere of uncertainty there. And it 
is around those types of perceptions that we base our — at least in 
our area — our feelings about that. 

Mr. GuNDERSON, Any comments or not? 

Mr. Hefkron. Yes. I think part of the problem is that there i^i no 
certainty of stability in the future and it's very difficult Tor a finan- 
cial aid administrator, or a high school counselor, to talk to a fresh- 
man or sophomore in high school and say, ''This is going to be 
available by the time you get there." And many people sel<?ct them- 
selves out of the process as a result. 

We have reports from schools v/ho have required all their guar- 
anteed loan applicants to apply for a Pell gr^mt, and their money, 
the money they receive from the Pell grant has gone up million 
this year, because these people just figured ',:hey were not eligible 
so they weren't going to bother to apply, because the institutions 
forced them to go through this extra bureaucracy to do that, they 
have received a great deal more money. 

But there are a lot of misperce-ptioas about v*^ho gets aid, how 
much aid you get, and whats avp^iIabJe. ^•nd very difficult to 
provide information early enough th&t people can plan and get 
several shots at giving the right information. 

Mr. GuNDERsON. One final question and 1 don't want to abuse 
my committee time. Both of you are dealing in essence with statis- 
tics. We are dealing with the reautliOiization and we're trying to 
use your statistical analysis to project down the road. Would I be 
totally incorrect if I said that 10 years from now, if we were to de- 
scribe the average makeup of the student body at an institution of 
higher education, that we probably v/ould have a decreased number 
of full-time undergraduate students, that we probably would have 
an increase in the nontraditional student, whether it be an older 
student, whether it be a part-time student, et cetera, with the 
whole changing demographics in society, lower number of students 
in our primary and secondary schools today, and the need for re- 
training, et cetera? 

If that's the case, how ought we respond to that in terms of our 
student financial aid reauthorization? I'm. asking two questions. Do 
you agree with what I said? And if you do, how ought we to re- 
spond? 

Dr. CoBRAL. OK, if I may start. I tend to agree with, what you 
say. There will, I think, be certainly some demographic changes 
among the population and I think the way you characterized it 
would probably be what will happen. 

However, I would caution that we be careful in projecting too far 
because some of the changes that are occurring now may be direct 
responses to current phenomena and that could very easily change. 
For example, students going into the proprietary sector. Part of 
that phenomenon may relate to the fact that the community col- 
leges have not yet changed their curricula enough to meet the 
needs of the students who really would want to stay at that level of 
higher education. 
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As they change their services, that may, again, make students 
s: vitch, somehow, in their aspirations. And ?^lso something that ties 
back to your earlier question and Mr, Heffron's response about sta- 
bility, another effect of the phenomenon we are discussing is that 
there is an impact when eligibility requirements come out late, for 
example, on the delivery system and aid checks are not being dis- 
seminated on time, and this we know from some of the survey data 
and followup interviews we've had with some of the people, has a 
direct impact on what they do. 

I can remember one woman t'^lling me very clearly that she was 
an older woman with two children who was in school, and she 
wanted to become a registered nurse and was really sincere in 
doing that. But she couldn't get her checks on time for some glitch 
in the system, generally, and she said, "I have to go and become an 
LPN. I cannot — I just can't beat it. I can't meet my expenses." So, 
she ii/'.aediately changed career. So, that type of impact is there 
too. 

But getting back to your current question, I tend to agree that 
there will be a change, but I would caution projecting the ch&nge 
too definitely at this point, because of the immediate things that 
are going on. There is a lot of change going on right now that I 
think will stabilize and maybe change again in the next 2 to 5 
years. So, it would be hard to project. 

Mr. HEt'FRON. Yes, I would agree with the trends that you have 
spoken of. 

I think that the programs thai are currently in place are capable 
of serving the needs of just about any type of student, if they know 
about them and if we get an approrpiate sorting of financial re- 
sponsibility between the family and government sources. But I 
think the capability is there with our current programs to serve 
just abuut any type of student. 

Mr. GuNDERsoN. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Simon. Mr. Owens. 

Mr. Owens. I'm particularly interested in the New York area. 
Our Education Services Corporation study. Just one big question. 
Vi^hen you talked about the part-time student, the independent stu- 
dent, ^he minority student, and particularly the problems of New 
York uity students, were you talking about — is it likely that those 
groups, those designations, overlap, and there's one basic disadvan- 
taged group? 

Dr. CoBRAL. Yes. The data suggests that 

Mr. Owens. Most of the part-time students are minorities and 
most of the independent students are minorities? 
Dr. CoBRAL. Yes. 

Mr. Owens. And a large proportion of them live in New York 
City? 

Dr. CoBRAL. Yes; there seems to be that reflection in the data. 
Yes, sir. 

There are high correlations between the financially independent 
student, part-time student, being a minority student. And they 
tend to be concentrated in the urban area. For example, if you 
. compare the financially independent students in the city system as 
opposed to the SUNY system, you will find that their expenses are 
a lot higher than the SUNY students, and that's simply because 
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you will find that the urban student tends to be older, tends to be 
more minority, tends to have higher expenses because of families 
and other expenses. 

So, that definitely is a factor and I think you're right in pointing 
out that there is an overlap, that they basically comprise one group 
of recipients. 

Mr. Owens. I came in a little late. Will your detailed statistics be 
available to the committee? 

Dr. CoBRAL. Yes. All the statistics here are contained in the 
major study. They're drawn from the major report. Not in my testi- 
mony, necessarily. I went a little beyond that because of the time 
element. But certainly this. 

Mr. Owens. That report is available? 

Dr. CoBRAL. Yes, sir. I gave you one today. 

Mr. Owens. Thank you. 

Dr. CoBRAL. I think we have sent some out. But I can certainly 
give you some. 

Mr. Owens. Thank you. 

Mr. Simon. Mr. Kogovsek. 

Mr. Kogovsek. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cobral, or Dr. Cobral, am I pronouncing that right, Cobral? 
Dr. Cobral. Yes, that's correct. 

Mr. Kogovsek. When you have a name like Kogovsek, you check. 
[Laughter.] 

Sometimes, Mr. Chairman, it's so large it won't even fit into the 
slot. [Laughter.] 

But anyway, be that as it may, I appreciate your remarks. When 
you talk about that while the statistics that both of you gentlemen 
are talking about this morning are relevant, right now, that possi- 
bly we shouldn't put too much stock into them as to where we 
might be a year from now, 2 years from now, or 5 years from now. 
Because I would hope, Mr. Chairman, that some of the positive 
things that are going to be done in primary and secondary educa- 
tion, and secondary education in particular in the next couple of 
years, because of the focus, the renewed focus, that's been put on 
by the President and Congress and so on, is going to have a very 
positive effect on what we're doing in postsecondary education, 
even 2 years from now or 3 years from now, or 4 years from now. 

So, I appreciate and I just wanted to comment on the fact that 
while the statistics are going to help us as to what we should be 
doing as far as our legislation is concerned, that it might be an en- 
tirely different situation 2 years from now, and hopefully that 
some of the students coming out of high school are going to have 
an entirely different approach and a renewed enthusiasm about 
what they should be doing. 

I was also interested in an area that you toucued on as far as 
women are concerned, and how they figure into your overall pic- 
ture. As I have questioned in my district, in Colorado, the different 
areas, different institutions of higher education, we are finding 
that in the past couple of years that we have fewer women apply- 
ing for aid and actually attending school. Can you expand on that 
at all as far as your studies are concerned? 

Dr. Cobral. No; I'm afraid not. I'm not sure what that would 
mean, and would even hesitate to venture a guess as to why that 
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may be happening, because we seem to see indications that the 
womens' participation rates are still considerably higher in our 
area than has been for the last 10 years. There's maybe some sta- 
bility creeping into the picture, but there's still growth there. And 
it's primarily, I think, related to the fact that the part-time enroll- 
ment is rising and many of the part-timers tend to be females who 
are, for one reason or another, needing a skill and having to go 
back to school to get that skill because of the higher demands for 
skills in our society. 

So, I think the two may be tied together. 

If I may comment just briefly on your point about the statistics, I 
think if there's a thought I'd like to leave with the committee 
about this, I agree with you that statistics are relevant today and 
may not be relevant tomorrow. 

But I think the point I'd like to make is that I think it's impor- 
tant that policymakers do seek this type of information as time 
goes on, that because of the complexity involved in financial aid 
and the diversity of the populations and the growing complexity 
and diversity, I think it's important that periodically — and it's not 
because I happen to be a person who does studies. It's simply be- 
cause I believe that that's becoming more important as a tool for 
policymakers to take that into consideration. 

Mr. KoGOVSEK. I appreciate that. 

If you had to leave us, Mr. Heffron, with a thought after your 
studies are done, what would it be? 

Mr. Heffron. I think the key to opening up opportunities for 
education for the disadvantaged or however you want to classify 
that is to help them get through the bureaucracy. 

Essentially the aid process will fairly accurately determine how 
much they need and fairly accurately get that to them, if they can 
get into it in the first place. And my own experience at the Univer- 
sity of Colorado, we worked very closely with the talent search pro- 
grams and the thing they did for those students that wasn't done 
for other students was they got a clean application to our office, 
which was the best possible thing that could happen to them; The 
system would handle them after that. 

But they got what they needed, when they needed it, it was cor- 
rect, and it was on time, and after that it was not a problem. 

Mr. KoGOVsEK. One of the problems we're having at CU right 
now, as you know, is, and I think the whole Colorado Legislature is 
getting a little excited and concerned about the fact, that the stu- 
dent population is not as high as it should be, or at least they feel 
that, and they think that probably out of State tuition costs have 
something to do with that. It's an entirely unrelated subject, and 
yet maybe it's not. 

As you looked at your studies and so on, out-of-State tuition 
costs, I assume, have increased nationwide, because every State is 
trying to make up for lost revenue and trying to figure out how 
they're going to run their institutions because of Federal budget 
cuts and so on. Do you see this increasing in the future or is there 
going to be a leveling off? 

Mr. Heffron. I think it probably will increase in the future. 
There is a definite trend in that direction. I attended CU as an out- 
of-State student when the tuition was $700 a year for an out-of- 
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State student, Tm not sure what it is now, but it's substantially 
more than that. 

But we hear of more and more inclination to go to school closer 
to home because it is less expensive. 

Mr. KoGOVSEK. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SiMDN. If I may take the liberty of following through on a 
question here, you mentioned for these talented students they were 
given help with their appliccitions and then you say they, whoever 
**they" are, helped them. 

Mr. Heb'FRON. I was speaking of the talent search programs to 
deal with low income, disadvantaged students. 

Mr. Simon. OK. 

Mr. Heffron. Essentially the service the program provided was 
they discovered what each institution required in the financial aid 
application process, they mr.de sure the student did it, and they 
told the institution it had been done. 

Mr. Simon. How many students do you think are falling through 
the cracks because they re not given help in filling applications out 
properly? 

Mr. Heffron. I'd hate to hazard a statistic but I think there are 
probably a fair number who self-select themselves out of the proc- 
ess, because they don't have adequate information. 

The people who tend to attend high school nights on financial 
aid and other types of services like that, tend to be the ones who 
know how to get through the system. You see more folks in coats 
and ties at those than you will see in the normal population, and 
it's very difficult to get the information out. And the lack of stabil- 
ity, I think, hurts to a great deal because you cannot start working 
with them early to make going to college a financial expectation 
rather than a surprise. 

Mr. Simon. So the lack of stability and the complexity of the 
whole process contribute. 

Mr. Heffron. Yes. To me the financial aid application process 
looks very simple because I look at it every day. I am sure to some- 
one who has no idea from the beginning what is involved it would 
look complex. 

Dr. CoBRAL. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Simon. Yes. 

Dr. CoBRAL. If I may, I'd like to really reinforce that point. Years 
ago I worked as a special student services counseler in the TRIO 
program at the University of Hawaii and I know from firsthand ex- 
perience the value of providing the support systems that the disad- 
vantaged students needed. I watched many students graduate 4 
years hence that I know would not have graduated except for the 
fact that they had been given the help along the way in a very 
clearcut fashion, and one of the biggest problems was the financial 
aid aspect of it, especially with the families, getting the families to 
understand what this was about. They had no idea what was going 
on. Open admissions had just come into the picture and it was 
very, very important to have that and I agree with Mr. Heffron 
that the complexity often intimidates people and discourages 
many, I'm sure. 

I have seen it firsthand. So, that is another point that I think is 
very important to consider. 
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Mr. Simon. Mr. Penny. 

Mr. Penny. I have no questions. 

Mr. Simon. We thank you very, very much for your testimony 
and for your contribution here today. You've helped us. 
Mr. Heffron. Thank you. 

Mr. Simon. The subcommittee stands adjourned. 
[Whereupon, at 11:07 a.m., October 20, 1983, the subcommittee 
recessed, subject to the call of the Chair.] 
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